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For ‘‘ The Friend.*’ 


The French Acadians. 


(Concluded from page 146.) 


“In the district of Minas, the territory was 
ravaged, and the houses and buildings of every 
description were burned to the ground. Wins- 
low sets down in his journal, with the accu- 
racy of an accountant, the items of destruc- 
tion:—two hundred and fifty houses, two 
hundred and seventy-six barns, one hundred 
and fifty-five out-houses, eleven mills, and one 
*‘ mass-house,’ making a sum total of six hun- 
dred and ninety-three. The number of per- 
sons embarked under the direction of Winslow 
was fifteen hundred and ten. The Acadians, 
thus abducted from their pleasant homes, were 
ordered to be conveyed to the English colonies 
on the seaboard. ‘They were mostly divided 
among Massachusetts, New York, Maryland, 
and Carolina, and some were sent as far south 
as Georgia. ‘The instructions were, to load 
the vessels at the rate of one person for every 
two tons of tonnage ; but it was found neces- 
sary to exceed this proportion. 

“In the hurry and confusion of this dread- 
ful business, it was impossible to prevent fami- 
lies and connections from being separated and 
sent in different directions. Many cases 
occurred of members of the same household 
being transported to remote points, and spend- 
ing their whole lives in fruitless efforts to find 
each other. The amount of misery caused by 
this circumstance alone was incalculable ; but 
when we add to this all the other terrible and 
cruel accompaniments, the picture becomes 
one of the saddest in the history of human suf- 
fering. 
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sick ; husbands separated from their wives, 
parents from children, friends from friends ; in 
the inclement weather, at the close of a north- 
ern autumn and the opening of winter ; borne 
away as prisoners to a people of another reli- 
gion and speaking another language,—a peo- 
ple who disliked them from national antipathy, 
who abhorred their worship as superstition 
and idolatry ; in poverty and exile ; placed at 
the merey of town-officers, and living on the 
means grudgingly doled out to them as town- 
paupers; their motions watched with suspi- 
cion; their liberty restrained by the most 
vexatious regulations; all pining with home- 
sickness, many dying of broken hearts, and 
finally the wretched survivors of a seven years’ 
captivity bending their weary way painfully 
back towards their desolated country, that they 
might at least end their days upon the soil of 
their birth, where every object filled them with 
the sorrowful remembrance of happiness which 
should never more revisit them on this earth. 
“ The captains of the vessels received their 
directions as to the destination of the prisoners, 
with letters to the governors of the colonies 
among which they were to be distributed. It 
is to the honour of the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture, that measures were taken to meet the 
exigency and alleviate to some extent the 
wretchedness of the captives. In November, 
the transports began to arrive. Several bound 
for Southern ports put into Boston harbour, 
and were permitted to leave a’portion of the 
prisoners, on account of the crowded state of 
the vessels, and the suffering and sickness 
which already made it dangerous for them to) 
proceed on their voyage. Governor Shirley 
was absent in the military service of the pro- 
vince, and the legislature disposed of the Mas- 
sachusetts portion of the prisoners as they came 
in. Many committees were raised upon the) 
subject, but the general plan adopted in regard 
to the whole body of captives was to distribute 


and to place them under the superintendence 
of the selectmen and overseers of the poor. 
The legislature were careful to forbid their ad- 
mission to the rights of citizenship, and to em.- | 
power the town functionaries to bind out to| 
service or trade the children of the French, as 


them among the towns, in certain proportions, | 
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their official control. 


simple manners, ardently attached to their|travelling about, without special permission | 
religion, living in abundance, if not affluence, | from justices of the peace or other responsible rities soon gave rise to numerous cases of 


suddenly torn by military force from their 
homes; their lands confiscated, their houses 
pillaged and burned, their church desecrated 


citizens, 








tral French were subjects of the British crown, 
and could not have been viewed as prisoners of 
war; their state was an anomalous one, to 
which they were reduced by a most tyrannical 
exercise of superior force, yesting for its justi- 
fication, not upon sufficient proofs, but an al- 
leged inevitable state necessity. So far as the 
Acadians quartered upon Massachusetts are 
concerned, there is incontrovertible evidence 
that they were not only willing, but eager, to 
support themselves by their own industry ; and 
that many of them did so, in whole or in part. 
But they were among strangers, whose modes 
of employment were not the same as those to 
which they had been accustomed; they had 
brought with them no materials or tools ; they 
were in a state of utter destitution. Many had 
been broken down in heart and constitution, 
by the unparalleled sufferings to which they 
had been exposed. Some were too old to la- 
bour, and others too young. They arrived, 
too, afer the winter had set in, and an imme- 
diate supply of clothing, fuel, and provisions 
was absolutely necessary for the preservation 
of life. With the strongest possible desire to 
support themselves by their own industry, the 
thing was impossible, So far as labour could 
be found which they were able to perform, 
they gladly performed it. This is proved by 
contemporary documents of indisputable au- 
thority, now in the office of the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, in Boston. 

“* They were distributed, as we have stated, 
among the towns, and placed under the super- 
vision of the town authorities, who were re- 
quired by the legislature to make provision for 
their subsistence. Generally speaking, fami- 
lies were allowed to take a house, the rent of 
which formed an item in the account presented 
by the selectmen to the provincial treasury. 
The necessaries of daily subsistence were fur- 
nished, either by the trades-people, whose bills 
were made out in their own name, or were 
charged to the town, and allowed by the ac- 
countants at the treasury. In some cases, it 
was found more economical to furnish them 
with a certain weekly sum of money accord- 
ing to the number of persons in the family, 
leaving it to them to make their own pur- 
chases. Many individuals, and some families, 


they might any other persons who came under | appear to have been no burden to the towns at 
Resolutions were also | all, after the needful supplies had been furnish- 
A peaceful and prosperous people, of | passed from time to time, restraining them from | ed them on their first arrival. 


“ The powers intrusted to the town autho- 


dissatisfaction. Petitions came pouring in 


“It does not appear that the statement made | upon the General Court for legislative interpo- 


| by some historians, that the Acadians refused 


i 


sition. The selectmen sometimes exercised 


by the occupation of armed gen, and then de-|to do any thing for their own support, on the| their power to bind out the young in an op- 
ground that they were prisoners of war, is| pressive and cruel manner, unnecessarily 
| sustained by facts, at least in the unqualified | separating children and parents, to the grief 
ly provisions and no comforts for the aged aad ' form in which it is usually made. The neu-!and despair of both; so that the legislature 


stroyed ; crowded on board ill-furnished ships 
hired for the purpose by the month, with scan- 












































were obliged to suspend the authority with 


which the town-officers had been invested. 

“From 1756 nearly to 1763, discussions 
growing out of the anomalous and cruel posi- 
tion of the French captives formed no inconsi- 
derable part of the business of the legislature. 
Many of the petitions abovewalluded to are 
preserved ; some of them are expressed in the 
most touching and pathetic language, and dis- 
close a state of suffering which it is impossible 
to think of without the deepest commiseration. 
But as we follow the legislative records on 
from year to year, they grow fewer and few- 
er; many of the captives died ; some establish- 
ed themselves in sregular occupations ; and 
finally, at the peace of 1763, most of the sur- 
vivors found their way back to Nova Scotia, 
or removed to Canada. 

“ The fate of the Acadians sent to the other 
provinces we have not the means of knowing 
with so much precision. Some finally settled 
among their countrymen in Louisiana, or far- 
ther up the Mississippi. Others became hunt- 
ers, trappers, or Coureurs-des-bois in the West. 
Others, attempting to return in vessels, along 
the coast, from some of the Southern pro- 
vinces, were arrested in Massachusetts, at the 
request of Governor Lawrence, who writes to 
Governor Shirley on the 1st of July, 1756,— 
* | entreat your Excellency to use your utmost 
endeavours to prevent the accomplishment of 
so pernicious an undertaking, by destroying 
such vessels as those in your colony may have 
prepared for that purpose, and [by arresting] 
all that may attempt to pass through any part 
of your government, by land or by water, on 
their way hither.’ As if any danger could 
be apprehended from a few broken-down Aca- 
dian peasants! It turned out, that the other 
colonies were not so rigid in enforcing the cap- 
tivity of these unhappy exiles. The ninety- 
nine returning Acadians—for that was the 
number arrested in Massachusetts, and distri- 
buted, like the rest, among the towns—who 
excited such terrors in the breast of Governor 
Lawrence, were furnished with passports by 
the governors of Georgia, South Carolina, and 
New York. 

“« We have thus given a very rapid and im- 
perfect narrative of an historical transaction, 
in which it is painful to know that citizens of 
Massachusetts, if nof parties in the plot origi- 
nally, were the principal agents by whom it 
was carried into execution. One circumstance, 
of great importance in forming a judgment of 
its moral character, has not excited the atten- 
tion of historians as much as it should. Most 
of them make no allusion to it whatever; Mi- 


not mentions it without a word of comment. | condition, a totter would become an overthrow ; 


By the second article in the terms of the capi- 
tulation, drawn up, too, by the officers of the 


besieging army, the inhabitants were to be) no erect support, and being kept together only 


‘le 
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otiling pages have shown. If this affair ‘had 


occurred on the great theatre of Danine 
litics, the names of all who were engaged in 


it would have been handed down to the exe- 
cration of posterity. It is like those great acts 
of pagan cruelty, the results of international 
hatred,—the reducing of whole communities 


constable, each atom rests upon another ; the 
basis widens with the superincumbent weight ; 
and even the crown, though high in dizzy air, 
has the whole pyramid for its support. We 
have had a Saxon heptarchy ; a Norman con- 
quest; Tudor attempts at despotism; and a 
Laud and Charles on the one hand, and a 


to slavery, and dividing their lands among the|Prynne and Cromwell on the other ; a com- 


citizens of the conquering nation,—which dis- 
grace the pages of Greek and Roman history. 
Compared with the partition of Poland, the 
standing reproach of three of the leading pow- 
ers of Modern Europe, the desolation of Aca- 
die is a crime of much darker dye. ‘The former 
transferred a nation from their domestic op- 


monwealth and a kingly restoration ; again a 
revolution and a kingly abdication or rejection ; 
not to mention subsequent alternations somal 
to the ten-pound suffrage revolution and the 
corn-law revolution; and yet, afler every 
earthquake the pyramid has stood firm and 
erect; no external force has overturned it; 





pressors to a foreign master, probably bettering | the chippings which have sometimes frighten- 
their condition by the exchange; the latter!ed us with their explosions and clouds of dust, 
sunk an innocent people, from a state of almost | have not rended the edifice to its centre or its 
unexampled happiness, into the miseries of} foundation ; and if any danger is to be appre- 


utter. poverty and hopeless exile, 
to run the parallel farther.” 





For ‘* The Frignd.”’ 
Political Aspect of Europe. 


The following extracts are taken from an 
article in the London Christian Observer for 
1846, under the head “ View of Public Affairs.” 
They are offered for insertion in “ The Friend,” 
not only as a graphic and probably true pic- 
ture of things as then, and perhaps now, exist- 
ing, but chiefly as a fine specimen of the ap- 
plication of figurative and analogical illustra- 
tion in the treatment of a subject. 

S. R. 


The continent of Europe is very much in 
the condition of what mathematicians cal] un- 
stable equilibrium. In stable equilibrium,— 
that is, where the centre of gravity is below 
the point of suspension or support,—there is a 


We forbear | hended, it is perhaps lest the basis should be 


so much expanded, while the elevation remains 
the same, that there might be some liability of 
the centre sinking, like an arch too much flat- 
tened or deprived of its keystone. 

Thus the pyramid keeps its proportions and 
its strength ; and the little sparkling diadem at 
the top, though pressing a female brow, seems 
in no special danger. 

But the continental powers—for the most 
part—are not thus happily balanced, either 
individually or collectively. ‘There are shak- 
ings and rockings ; and where those affect bo- 
dies not poised in the line of stable support, 
there is imminent danger. France stands on 
on its vertex, not on its base. It has been 
kept in forced cohesion against gravity ever 
isince the revolution of the Barricades, by the 
skill and prudence of one man; who, though 
he wears a crown, is neither young nor im- 
mortal. Russia, Prussia, Austria, and the 
small despotisms of Germany, are in an invert- 


eft in the same situation as they were when| by cohesion, might crack and split, and one 


tendency in the mass, when disturbed, to right|ed condition, with a broad body and a narrow 
itself; it may be agitated, or oscillate, for a} base; and a very little force from within or 
time, but gravity does its duty and restores it| without might overset them, and convert auto- 
to its poise. Not so where the conditions are|cracy into republicanism. The new Pope saw 
unstable ; every agitation then throws the cen-|this danger in his peculiarly ticklish empire ; 
tre of gravity forward from its line of support ;|and very wisely—and we would hope upon 
each increment of swerving increases the dan-}principle as well as policy—determined to 
ger ; there is no self-restoring principle ; and a| liberalize its institutions, in order to prevent 
feather added to the weight on this side or|their subversion. Whether he has yet disco- 
that, overbalances the whole, and precipitates| vered the true centre of oscillation, we know 
the catastrophe. not ; but all the states of Italy are on a knife- 

Our own happy country has often proved|edge balance, Switzerland also, though from 
itself to be in the stable position ; and we see/ different causes, is in a state of great agitation. 
no reason to doubt but that, by the blessing of| The democratical element preponderates in its 
God, it will continue to be so. The mighty |Cantons; and has lately exploded in Geneva. 
pyramid of its institutions rests not upon its}The revolutions and eounter-revolutions in 
vertex but its base. Were it in the former|Spain and Portugal, are so numerous and la- 
byrinthine, that we never attempt to chronicle 
and even where there seemed not a breath of|them. ‘There has just been a new one in Por- 
wind to shake the fabric, its materials having | tugal ; and the seeds of one or more are sown 
in Spain by the marriage of a French prince 
with the queen’s sister, the remonstrances of 


we [the English] arrived.’ On the faith of| fragment detached would destroy the balance|the Carlists against the royal alliance, and 


this, the garrison of Beau Séjour capitulated | of the whole. 


on the 16th of June, and that of Gaspereau a 
few days after. By the other article, the sol- 
diers of the garrisons were to be transported 
to Louisburg, at the expense of the king of 
Great Britain, and not to bear arms for six 
months. This last was faithfully executed. 


How faithfully the former was kept, the pre- | 





But resting upon the broad |the violence done to the Treaty of Utrecht and 
solid basis of its well-balanced constitution ;/the balance of European power; and the con- 
having a free popular parliament, an unshack-| sequent differences of opinion, or of interest, 
led press, equal laws and liberties for all its|in England, France, Austria, Prussia, Russia, 
vast population, and a general system of self-|and Spainvitself. * 

control and mutual dependence, from the | One hears the frequent foreboding that all 
House of Lords to the parish vestry, from the| Europe seems resting upon a smouldering vol- 
palace to the cottage, from the queen to the | cano ; that some explosion will occur, and that 





— 
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the fire once enkindled will spread widely ;| office of Walter Forward, at Pittsburg, Pa., 
but when, how, or where, who shall predict?| but was denied admission to the bar there. 
Europe was not more visibly agitated previ-| We understand he goes immediately to Hayti, 
ously to the revolutions in 1830, than it is at| with the intention of making that Island his 
the present moment ; and heaps of fulminating | permanent residence. —N. Y. Paper. 






materials have accumulated since that eventful 
era. It is often with political craters, as it was 
in the divine infliction upon the cities of the 
Plain, that the impending catastrophe is not 
indicated by preternatural phenomena. “ The 
sun was risen upon the earth when Lot enter- 
ed Zoar.” It was perhaps a bright summer’s 
morning ; the air might be calm and the sky 
azure, so that the faithless apprehended no 
danger; yet the very next words are, “ The 
Lord rained” “ brimstone and fire from the 
Lord out of heaven.” ‘The next war of Eu- 


rope, Canning predicted, would be a war of There have been received during 


opinions. The events of 1830 verified his 
omen; but that war was only partial; in 
France and Belgium the insurgents were vic- 
torious ; but Russia, Austria, and Prussia, re- 
sisted the shock, But the assailants are still 
numerous and powerlul ; and at a given signal 
all Europe may be in a political conflagration. 
When elements are predisposed for an explo- 
sion, there wants but little to precipitate it. 





For * The Friend.” 
House of Refuge. 


The Twentieth Annual Report of the House 
of Refuge of Philadelphia, With an Ap- 
pendix, pp. 40. 


From this Report we gather, that 

“The number of children in the 
institution, on the Ist of Jan’y, Boys. Girls. 
1847, was - - - - 151 51 


the year 1847, - - - 120 30 


Total, 271 81 
There have left the institution dur- 
ing the year, . : - 126 42 


Leaving in the House, on the Ist 


January, 1848, - : - 145 39 


“The average number of inmates during the 








The chemist in his laboratory pictures to us| past year has been 195; that of the year 1346 
the play of affinities in the moral world. Here| was 194; of the year 1845, 180; of the year 
is a lock of cotton; it is soft, unsullied, and| 1844, 165; of the year 1843, 152; of the 
elastic ; nought has touched it but one of the | year 1842, 155}; and of the year 1841, 147. 


constituents of the gentle air we breathe ; but 


“The average number of boys in the insti- 


it is secretly prepared for the match ;—it ex-| tution during the past year has been 149; of 


plodes ; and nothing remains to indicate its 
original fabric. Yonder is a vial of water 
cooled down unnaturally below the freezing 
point, under forcible conditions, which prevent 
its following its bent. Shake it not ;—there ; 
a touch has caused it to rush to ice. Yonder 
vase is transparent; you discern not that it 
contains any thing but pellucid air, ‘The elec- 
tric spark suddenly awakens dormant ener- 
gies; and out bursts a vast fuliginous cloud, 
which descends in black massy flakes, appa- 
rently generated from nothing. Look again; 
that solution is transparent ; you know not that 
it is supersaturated with materials disposed to 


girls, 46. During a part of the time the Boys’ 
department had as many inmates as it is capa- 
ble of accommodating.” 

Of the daily routine of the inmates the fol- 
lowing account is given : 

“The Boys leave their dormitories at 44 or 
5 o’clock, a. M., according to the season of the 
year, a bell having been rung to awake them, 
a quarter of an hour previously. After wash- 
ing, they repair to the school-rooms, where 
they pursue their studies until a few minutes 
before the breakfast hour, which is 7§ o’clock. 

“Having finished this meal, they proceed 








ing, work, meals, and recreation, may be stated 
thus :— 


Hours 
At rest, in dormitories, - - : 83 
At school, : : - : - 4} 
At work, if active and obedient, : 6 
(The unruly and inactive, 74 hours.) 
At meals, washing and dressing, - 2} 
At play, reading, or working, at option, 
for wages, - : 2} 


(The play-time of the disobedient and — 
indolent is reduced to about an hour,and 24 
in some few cases even less.) —_ 


“The same hours for rising, retiring, and 
taking meals, are observed by the girls. Their 
school hours are from 1 to 4} o'clock, P. M., 
in winter, and 5 o’clock in summer ; with an 
hour in the morning, for those most deficient 
in learning. Making and mending their own 
and the boys’ clothing, cooking and washing 
for the whole establishment, and various huuse- 
hold duties, give employment for the remain- 
der of the day ;—ample time, however, being 
allowed for healthful recreation.” 

The learning of the children has not been 
neglected. The managers say : 

«Satisfactory progress has been made by 
the children, in their school studies, which em- 
brace reading, writing, arithmetic, composition, 
geography and history ; the three first named, 
however, claiming a large portion of the teach- 
ers’ time and attention—a course rendered ne- 
cessary by the great ignorance of most of the 
inmates when admitted, and the short period 
during which they generally remain in the 
institution.” 

In relation to the character of the institution 
—of which false views are abroad, it is said: 

“ The Board again reiterate what has been 
already repeatedly stated, that this institution 
differs essentially froma Prison. ‘The moral 
reformation of juvenile delinquents, and their 
training to habits of industry, are the objects 
of its establishment; not punishment for of- 
fences previously committed. Healthful recre- 
ation and kind treatment are within the reach 
















































to the workshops, where, with an interval of| of every inmate, and he is further stimulated 





crystallize, but suspended by art. You drop|ten minutes, they remain until 11 o'clock ;| to good behaviour by the knowledge that upon 
a fragment of an affiliated crystal into the in-| when such as have completed their tasks, and| it, in a great measure, depends the length of 






ert compound ; and in an instant the liquid has 
turned to a mass of solid crystals. In the vi- 
cissitudes of empires, the match, the spark, the 
crystal of affinity, the touch of vibration, may 
be a Masaniello, a Wat Tyler, a Cromwell, a 
Bonaparte,—in Paris, it was a squadron of 
newspapers,—and then, “ Who would have 
thought it?’ England has weighty duties to 
discharge in the play of international affinities ; 
and it becomes her not to shrink from her ob- 
ligations. She may do much to promote 
peace, to heal strifes,to induce her neighbours 
to see their mutual interests, and to persuade 
them not to stand in their own light. Asa 
powerful, an enlightened, and a free nation, 
she may use her moral influence with great 
effect to promote the general welfare. 
onsen 

George B. Vashon, a young man of colour, 
of fine talents, and highly cultivated mind, was 
admitted a few days since as Attorney, Solici- 


conducted themselves with propriety, are al- 


lowed to leave the shops to play, or, at their 


option, to remain at work for wages. At ten 


minutes before 12 o’clock the shops are clear- 
ed, and the boys, having washed, proceed to 


dinner; after which, until 1 o’clock, all, ex- 


his stay in the House. Restraint, it is true, is 
imposed upon all, a wholesome restraint, which 
would now be unnecessary had parental autho- 
rity judiciously applied it at an earlier period ; 
but which is essential to curb the passions and 
control the will, too long accustomed to follow 


cepting those deprived of the privilege, for} their own biddings unchecked.” 


punishment, are allowed to play. At this 
hour they return to the work-shops, where 


with two intervals of ten minutes each, they 


are engaged until 5 o’clock ; the active, indus- 
trious and well-behaved boys getting out half 
an hour sooner. Supper is taken at 5 o’clock. 
After this meal the boys again attend the 
schools, which are closed with religious exer- 
cises, in summer at 74 and in winter at 8 


o’clock—at which time they retire to rest. 


‘Those whose education has been much 
neglected, and the smaller boys who have not 
made much progress in their studies, are al- 
lowed an additional hour for schooling, which 


The following in relation to a Refuge for 
Coloured Children, will be read with interest : 

“In the last Annual Report, the hope was 
expressed that the time had arrived, when, by 
the liberality of individuals and the patronage 
of the State, a Refuge for Coloured Children 
might be established. This hope, it is believ- 
ed, will shortly be realized. The Committee 
of Citizens, engaged in soliciting subscriptions 
for this purpose, have obtained about $14,000 
—a large part of which has been collected and 
paid into the hands of the Treasurer of this 
institution. With these funds, and others ac- 
cruing from strict economy in the expenditures 


tor, and Counsellor, by the Supreme Court of} is deducted from the morning hours for work. | for the support of the institution, a lot, contain- 


this State. G. B. Vashon read law in the 


“ The apportionment of time to rest, school-| ing about 11 acres, has been purchased, in the 
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District of Spring Garden, in the vicinity of 
Girard College, fora sum rather exceeding 
$18,000 ; $5,000 of which remain unpaid, 
secured by a mortgage on the property. ‘The 
situation is considered a very desirable one. 

“On a part of this lot it is designed, in the 
course of the ensuing Spring, to commence the 
erection of buildings for a Refuge for Coloured 
Children—with accommodations for 100 in- 
mates, and a capacity within the walls for the 
erection of buildings for the reception of 150 
additional inmates, Preparations for carrying 
these plans into effect are now in progress. 
On another portion of the lot, adjoining that 
appropriated for the Refuge for Coloured Chil- 
dren, it is proposed, at some future time, to 
erect one for white children—much more am- 
ple in its dimensions than the present buildings, 
and with arrangements for the classification of 
the inmates, and other improvements which 
experience has shown to be desirable. 

“The amount as yet subscribed by citizens, 
to aid in the erection of a Refuge for Coloured 
Children, exceeds but little the half of the sum 
anticipated, This fact is not mentioned with 
the intention of attributing the deficiency to any 
want of energy or judicious action on the part 
of the Committee of Citizens, who have been 
engaged in making collections—to whom the 
Board return their thanks for their long-con- 
tinued and zealous efforts—but in the hope 
that the statement of the fact here may bring 
it to the knowledge of some whom the appeals 
of the Committee have not reached, and who 
may be disposed to lend their aid to a measure 
calculated to elevate morally and socially the 
delinquent children of this much neglected 
portion of the community. 

“Tt affords the Board much pleasure to be 
able to state, that the proposed erection of a 
Refuge, exclusively for Coloured Children, 
meets the unqualified approval of a number of 
our most intelligent and respectable citizens of 
colour, to whom the plan has been explained ; 
and that there is no reason to doubt that it will 
be. approved by our coloured population gene- 
rally.” 

Many satisfactory testimonies are appended 
to the Report respecting the behaviour of for- 
mer inmates who have been apprenticed. 








For ‘* The Friend.” 
THE BIRTH-DAY GIFT. 


Twelve years of youthful gladness, 
Have marked thy transient morn ; 
No darkling clouds of sadness, 
Have risen to deform. 


The blast of bleak misfortune, 
Or wan affliction drear, 

Ne’er heaved thy guileless bosom, 
Or drew a burning tcar. 


Thon hast a home; and round thee 
Are comforts not a few ; 

A father’s, mother’s, kindness, 
Sister’s and brothcr’s too. 


Oh! prize that father’s fondness, 
That mother’s anxions care ; 
Oh! listen to their counsel, 
Of grieving them beware. 


Perhaps the day is hastening, 
When thou, like me, mayst turn 


To muse on joys departed, 
And o’er their absence mourn, 


One of thy little circle, 
Of merry-hearted ones, 

May e’er twelve months have vanished— 
Nay,—e’er twelve rising suns 


Have roused thee from thy slumber 
To hail the rosy day, 

Be of that countless number 
Forever passed away ! 


Then prize, oh! prize the favour 
Bestowed by bounteous Heaven, 
Nor e’er forget the Giver 
In loving what is given. 


ON THE DEATH OF THE SAME, 


Farewell departed spirit, 

Sweet pledge of future joys, 

We would like thee inherit, 

That bliss no grief alloys. 
Youth’s slippery paths before thee, 
Snares thickly strewed therein,— 
Called e’er vain fancies bore thee 
To darker shades of sin, 

Then rest, thou happy spirit, 

Safe anchored from the storm ; 

We would like thee inherit, 

That heaven no clouds deform. 
Here tossed upon the billows, 
Oft ready to despair, 
Our harps upon the willows, 
Our hearts oppressed with care ;— 

We wait the midnight warning 

To summon us away, 

Whence there is no returning 

To labours of our day. 
But thon art safely landed, 
Where ills no more betide, 
And she, that darling prattler 
Is safely by thy side! 

Then weep not ye bereaved ones, 

Sad, stricken, and oppressed, 

Since *tis through tribulation, 

All enter into rest. 
Yea, though the prop be riven, 
You hoped to lean upon ; 
Though your frail barks be driven 
Through storms and tempest on ; 

Yet with a word your Captain 

Can hush the loudest blast; 

Then oh! if safely landed, 

What matters it at last! 


Ohio. R. 





For ‘The Friend.” 
A CONTRAST. 
Suggested by a sketch in Old Humphrey. 


How far is Canaan ?—the home of the blest! 

| Shall I ever attain to that heavenly rest! 

1 Ol! had I the wings of a dove, I would flee, 
From sin and from sorrow, dear Saviour, to thee ! 


I behold it afar in the dim distance seen— 
But, a waste howling wilderness licth between ; 
Heavy laden and weary, I long to be free, 

If indeed there is hope for one such as me! 


Go on doubting Christian, and quicken thy pace, 
There’s a glorious reward, at the end of the race ; 
Then gird up thy loins, thou needst not despair, 
For the Saviour of sinners will welcome thee there! 


How far is Caanan 7—cries a triumphant voice, 
In the Lord my Redeemer, my soul can rejoice ! 
I know that He liveth, and reigneth above, 

And I also shall live in His*presence and love! 


The top of Amana and Herman I see~ 

And my soul as Amminadib’s chariots would flee ; 
He is mighty to save, and strong to deliver, 

The strength of my heart, and my portion forever ! 


Go on valiant Christian, I would bid thee God speed, 

Mayst thou reach the good land, and find strength for 
thy need; 

But a word in thine ear—though it need not appal— 

Let him that now standeth, take heed lest he fall! 


—— ue 
—=<>_——— 


For “ The Friend.” 


Opening of Ohio Yearly Meeting. 


From a manuscript memoir of B. K. 


This year [1813], Ohio Yearly Meeting 
was established. The meeting for business 
commenced its sittings on Second-day morn- 
ing, the 16th of the Eighth month, John 
Letchworth under date of Eighth month 18th, 
thus describes to his brother |B. K.}, the Year- 
ly Meeting, and its accommodations. 

‘“The Men’s Yearly Meeting is held in a 
shed adjqjning the brick meeting-house, be- 
longing to Short Creek Quarterly Meeting, in 
which Women Friends meet, and, | understand 
fill. If thou pictures to thyself one of the 
sheds of your brick yards extended to 45 feet 
one way, by 75 feet the other,—with blocks 
on the ground floor, on which rough boards 
are laid for seats,—and, midway of the long 
side, a passage from the road two-thirds across 
the shed, at which place there are two benches 
with backs, one of them a little raised above 
the earthen floor,—with the front side of the 
shed, boarded up about 3 feet high,—thou 
canst have a tolerable idea of the men’s apart- 
ment. Yet here, Benjamin, even here, busi- 
ness under proper qualification, can be trans- 
acted with propriety.” 

John Heald [a minister residing in Colum- 

biana county, Ohio,] thus wrote to B. K. re- 
specting this Yearly Meeting : 
« “It was attended by about, I suppose, two 
thousand Friends, though | am ready to con- 
clude the number was rather less.” .. . “A 
solemnity continued to attend the several sit- 
tings and deliberations thereof. Near the close, 
my mind was led to view in retrospect the time 
when the number of Friends’ families [in Ohio, ] 
was less than ten. My father, one young wo- 
man, and myself, were all that attended one 
meeting, and that the only meeting then in this 
western country ,—less than 40 years ago, 
[| remembered] the first established meeting, 
—ihe opening of a preparative meeting,—then 
the opening of the first Monthly Meeting in 
the ‘T'wellth month, 1785,—and some years 
since a Quarterly Meeting. Nowa Yearly 
Meeting is opened, atiended by such a large 
number of Friends, and with the overshadow- 
ing solemnity! 1 said in my heart, how great 
things thou hast done, and art doing for this 
thy people, O Lord! How dost thou delight 
todo us good! How small, but a few years 
ago! and what a great multitude now! All 
this brought about within the compass of my 
own knowledge ; and the opening of all these 
meetings | have attended, except the prepara- 
tive meeting.” 

The Yearly Meeting closed on the evening 
of Sixth-day, the 20th. 


——— 
Never defer that till to-morrow, which you 


can do to-day ; never do that by proxy, which 
you can do yourself, 
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New York—The Extension of Slavery.— 
The following resolutions were passed in the 
Assembly of this State, on the 10th ult., by a 
vote of one hundred and eight to five : 


THE FRIEND. 


THE FRIEND. 


SECOND MONTH 5, 1848. 
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Whereas, The President of the United States, in 
his last annual message, has recommended the estab- 
lishment, by Congress, of territorial government over 


We had indulged the hope that it would 


ave been in our power to announce to our 


the conquered Mexican provinces of New Mexico, and| readers in the present number, the cheering 
the Californias, and the retention thereof as an indem- | prospect of a speedy termination of the war 


nity; in which said territories, the institution of Sla- 
very does not now exist; therefore— 

Resolved, (If the Senate concur,) That our Senators 
in Congress be instructed, and our Representatives 
requested, to use their best efforts to insert into any 
act or ordinance, establishing any and all, such pro- 
visional and territorial government or governments, a 
fundamental article or provision, which shall provide, 
declare, and guaranty, that Slavery, or involuntary 
servitude, except as a punishment for crime, whercof 
the party shall have been first duly convicted, shall be 
prohibited therein, so long as the same shall remain 
a territory. 

Resolved, (If the Senate concur,) That the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and the Speaker of the Assembly, 
be requested to transmit a copy of the foregoing reso- 
lution and preamble to each of said Senators and Re- 
presentatives. 


A series of resolutions were introduced into 
the Senate, but the above were substituted by 
a vote of 14 to 10, and passed by a vote of 
twenty-six to one. We rejoice at this action 
of the State, and trust it will be regarded by 
her Representatives in Congress, but we should 
not allow ourselves to be deceived as to its 
character. It will be observed that the prohi- 
bitions of Slavery only extends to territory so 
long asit remains such. The Legislature has 
not said, that no new slqve States shall be ad- 
mitted into the Union. As usual it is a com- 
promise for Slavery.—Anti-Slavery Stand- 
ard, 





A Fugitive Slave Law.—A bill has been 
brought in, in the Senate of this State, prohi- 
biting any Judge of the State from acting under 
the law of Congress for retaking fugitive slaves, 
and providing that no State officer shall arrest 
such fugitives, under a penalty of $500, and 
imprisonment from eight to twelve months. 
A law of the same character exists in Massa- 
chusetits and Pennsylvania, and is the only 
protection which, under the United States 
Constitution, can be given to the fugitive slave. 
We trust that this much will be done by this 
State, and if this bill should not become a law, 
the Legislature at its next session, should be 
besieged with petitions to enact such an one.— 
Ibid. 

_—_—_—___ 

In the Tyrol, and particularly at Voralberg, 
a regular business of breeding snails for sale 
is carried on. They are placed in large pieces 
of ground, among shrubs and trees, and cov- 
ered with grass, where they are fed with cab- 
bage leaves. In winter they are covered with 
moss to protect them from the cold. The 
fiesh is most delicate in autumn.—They are 
sold on the spot, at the rate of about two and 
a-half to three florins the thousand.— London 
Critic. 

Se 

When the idea of any pleasure strikes your 
imagination, make a just computation between 
the duration of the pleasure, and that of the 
repegtance sure to follow it.— Epictetus. 


between this government and our sister repub- 
lic. ‘The newspapers for the last week have 
been replete with rumours and statements to 
the import, that the Mexican government had 
proffered such terms of peace us was scarcely 
to be doubted would be accepted at Washing- 
ton. We are sorry to perceive however, that 
more recent accounts cast a shade upon the 
pleasing anticipation. The Washington cor- 
respondent ofthe North American, under date 
of First month 29th, says :— 

“Certain correspondents, in order to keep 
up appearances and to maintain the consist- 
ency of their predictions, continue to insist 
that the project of a treaty has been received 
from Mr. Trist. There is no manner of war- 
rant for these statements, and the government 
is without one particle of information to that 
effect.” 

Although Congress have been in session 
about two months, nothing has yet been done 
of a decisive character relative to the war. 
‘The Senate have been for some time engaged 
in debate upon what is termed the Ten Regi- 
ment Bill, and several very able speeches have 
been made therein in opposition to the continu- 
ance of hostilities, and more especially against 
the prosecution of a war for the acquisition of 
territory. On the other hand, other members 
of that body have strenuously defended the 
Administration to the very utmea; and in 
some instances propounded doctrines an@ views 
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Early application is desired of those who wish 
to send, to whom the studies, terms, &c., will 
be made known by circular, 


Yarpuiry WarRNeER. 
Warren Tavern P.O., Chester Co., Pa. 
First month, 1848. 


WANTED 


An Assistant Teacher in the Select School 
Application to be made to 
Tuomas KimBer, 
No. 50 North Fourth street. 
Linpzey Nicnoison, 
No. 24 South Twelfth street. 





WANTED 
A suitable Female teacher to take the place 


of Principal in the Select School for Girls, St. 
James street, Philadelphia. 


Application may be made to Joseph Snow- 


don, No, 84 Mulberry street, Lindzey Nichol- 
son, No, 24 S. ‘Twelfth street, Rebecca Allen, 
No. 146 Pine street, or Elizabeth C. Mason, 
No. 68 N. Seventh street. 





Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Dover, Clin. 


ton county, Ohio, 20th of First month, 1848, Jacos 
Ratcuirr, of Highland county, Ohio, to Mary E., 
daughter of Ephraim and Margaret Hunnicutt, both 
deceased. 


Diep, at Clinton, Duchess Co., N. Y., on the 2d of 


First month, after a short illness, Antoait &,, wife of 
John Wood, and daughter of Daniel and Phebe Gri* 
fin, in the 31st year of her age. 
last she was attacked with disease of the lungs; from 
which period her mind was impressed with a belief, 
that her stay here would be short; and at seasons a 
deep and earnest concern was felt that she might be 
ponent for her final departure. When again visited 
wit 

bodily weakness, her mind was calm and resigned ; 
and from expressions uttered at different times, it was 


In the Third month 


illness, which soon reduced her to a state of much 


evident she thought it would be her last, although 
her family and friends entertained»hopes of her reco- 
very till near the close. In the afternoon previous 
to her decease, she expresed to her mother and hus. 
band, a firm reliance on the mercy of her Saviour.— 
She passed away gently like one falling asleep, and 
great solemnity spread over those who witnessed the 
closing scene, and beheld the sweetness of her coun- 
tenance after the spirit had taken its flight. A con- 
soling evidence is felt by her surviving friends, that 
through the favour of Him whose mercy faileth not, 
an admittance was granted through the gates of that 
city “whose walls are salvation, and whose gates 
everlasting praise.” 















of the most startling and alarming nature. 
As a sample we copy from Congressional pro, 
ceedings under date of 31st ult., the following : 

“The Senate resumed the consideration of 
the Ten Regiment Bill, and Mr. Downs ad- 
dressed the Senate in its favour, advocating the 
doctrine that where we could not treat we 
must take. The territory of Mexico was re- 
quired to spread our population, our commerce 
and our freedom.” 


And this monstrous doctrine gravely put 
forth in that “ august and enlightened body,” 
as the U. S. Senate has been often called, and 
in the middle of the nineteenth century of the 
Christian era!! 


RECEIPTS. 


Received of W. Hadley, agent, Mooresville, Ind., 
$2, to 52, vol. 21; from A. Tomlinson, and H. Ken- 
dall, $4 each, to 52, vol. 20; of James Siler, agent, 
Ind., from E. Moon, D. Lindley, T. Durham, D. Dur- 
ham, $2 each, vol. 20; H. Harrison, J. White, H. 
Moffatt, $2 each, vol. 21; N. Elliott, $4, vols. 19 and 
20; J. Hobson, $4, to 52, vol. 20, and R. Haworth, $8, 
to 52, vol. 20; of A. Garretson, Ohio, from D. Gray, 
and J, Crew, $2 each, vol. 21. 


Whiteland Boarding-School for Girls. 

The subscriber proposes to re-open his 
school, on the second Second-day in the Fifth 
month next. 
limited to 9; and of day-scholars to 5. 









The number of boarders will be 





, First month 11th, 1848, at his residence, 
West Grove, Chester county, Pa., after an illness of 
about two months, Wiit1aM Barzey, in the 8)st year 
of his age; an approved minister of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting. 


, First month 27th, Jonn Passmore, a member 
of the same meeting, in the 66th year of his age. 


, on the 26th of First month, 1848, at his resi- 
dence in Greenwich, Cumberland county, New Jersey, 
Moses Suerranp, a member and overseer of Green- 
wich meeting, in the 46th year of his age. Though 
he felt and expressed that it was an awful thing to 
die and pass into another state of existence, yet he 
was able to say, “I am willing and ready to depart, 
whenever my heavenly Father thinks I have suffered 
enough ; but I want his will to be done in me.” And 
when asked how he felt in the near approach of death, 
he replied, “Quiet and comfortable; and believe I 
shall go to that happy country.” Being thus strength- 
ened through Divine mercy, patiently to wait, and 
quietly to hope, for the coming of his Lord, it is be- 
lieved his end was peace. 
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For ** The Friend.” 


Thomas Scattergood and his Times, 


(Coutinued from page 151.) 


George Dillwyn, in his Reflections, gives 
the following little anecdote of himself. The 
remarks are characteristic. 

“| was quietly pursuing my philosophical 
reveries, when a fly stung my leg, and awak- 
ened the spirit of revenge. I instantly deter. 
mined to destroy him ; but he, as if a consci- 
ousness of guilt kept him watchfully aware of 
his danger, evaded the descending blow. At 
the instant another, whom suspicion accused 
of the fact, settled on the spot, and fell a vic- 
tim to my resentment. Curiosity then prompt- 
ed me to examine the breathless corpse; but 
judge of my surprise, when | discovered, that, 
instead of the real offender, | had sacrificed 
one of nature’s useful scav@ngers which have 
no stings to do mischief with. A gleam of 
pity succeeded, but it came too late ; and could 
only suggest the following apostrophe :—* How 
deaf to any call, but that of self-gratification, 
is anger! Well may it be said to find enter- 
tainment only in the bosom of fools. Fie upon 
thee, thou vain pretender to philosophy ! before 
thou settest up for a teacher, learn to fear thy- 
self more, and others less, and especially in 
cases of life and death ; that by thee, at least, 
the innocent may never again be mistaken and 
po 


punished for the guilty ! 

George acknowledges in the case before us, 
to have acted under an impulse of anger, in 
that premeditated attempt of revenge which 
resulted in his inflicting sanguinary punish- 
ment on the innocent. ‘That passion however 
was not in accordance with the general spirit 
of one, who seemed to have a kindly heart 
towards every thing about him that had life 
and feeling. Just mark how swectly he insinu- 
ates a good word for the poor persecuted 
birds. 

“[t is observable, that our common poultry 
need but a small supply of grain in the warm 
months; the reason may be, that then they, 
and others of the feathered tribe, feed much 
on insects and the seeds of common vegetables. 
If so, the warblers at least may be less injuri- 
ous to our gardens than many suppose ; and, 
if they were treated rather as friends and 
allies, entitled to a share of our fruits as their 
reasonable subsidy, than as enemies, they 
might, without much inconvenience, contribute 
both to our benefit and pleasure. It is said of 
a person in England, that by suffering these 
pretty visitants to attend him unmolested in 
his garden, and now and then throwing them 
a handful of crumbs in winter, when the 
ground was covered with snow, they became 
so familiarly attached to him, that it was not 
uncommon for some to settle on the hay-rake 
he held in his hand, or, when he rode out, to 
fly part of the way along side of him, and in 
like manner welcome his return home. What 
a contrast is this scene to that of the cruel gun- 
ner, who, merely to improve his skill as a 
marksman, or hear the report of his gun, can 
frighten, wound, and destroy birds, without 
distinction, pity, or compunction !” 

George Dillwyn relates the circumstances 


THE FRIEND. 


operation of Christian principle on the mind, 
in leading it to strict justice. Before we intro- 
duce it however, we will give some information 
of one of the parties concerned-in it. Josiah 
White, a minister of the Society of Friends, 
who resided at the time of his death at Mount 
Holly, New Jersey, was no ordinary man. 
He was of a stout, well-built frame, and 
would have stood about six feet in height, were 
it not for a little stoop in his shoulders. His 
fine, full, black eyes, looked thoughtfully 
around ; and the general effect of his features 
was pleasant to the beholder, although a cer- 
tain mild dignity there commanded respect. 
He was in some particulars a humourist,—in 
many eccentric; yet universal kindness to 
man and beast, and a willingness to be helpful 
to all, were the prevailing traits in bis charac- 
ter, and entitled him to take rank as a practical 
philanthropist. 

He was born at Alloway’s Creek, in Salem 
county, New Jersey, Sixth month 25th, 1705. 
Whilst a lad, he was noted for his quiet, 
thoughtful deportment ; was fond of retirement, 
and of walking by himself in the fields and 
woods, amongst the plants and trees. During 
these seasons he probably imbibed that love 
for flowers and herbs, and learned to feel that 
companionship with them, which continued 
with him all his life long. Of his younger 
years we know but little more, than that, his 
father having deceased, he was bound an ap- 
prentice to learn the art and mystery of weay- 
ing; and that he acquired a high reputation 
for skill in his profession. One anecdote of 
his early life, which he narrated towards the 
close of his earthly pilgrimage, is interesting. 
John Salkeld, that great minister, and eccen- 
tric man, had hada meeting appointed for him 
at Salem, and being rather behind his time, 
urged his horse on towards that place ata 
rapid pace. Quiet, contemplative, sober-mind- 
ed Josiah, who was walking to meeting, was 
sorely distressed at seeing the preacher thus 
posting by him. Little good, he concluded, 
could be effected by the ministry of one given 
to riding at such an unseemly speed! He en- 
tered the meeting-house, dissatisfied, and seated 
himself behind the door at the greatest possible 
distance from the gallery, inwardly expecting 
a dismally dry meeting. He had not sat long, 
however, before John Salkeld arose, saying, 
“ My religion is not a pack on my back, to be 
shaken off with the trotting of a horse!” This 
commencement opened the spiritual eye of Jo- 
siah to perceive the unreasonableness of the 
sudden judgment he had come to, when he had 
condemned the minister unheard; and as he 
knew that he had unfolded his uneasiness to 
no.one, he could not but attribute the rebuke 
he had met with, to a Divine intimation on the 
mind of John Salkeld. Thus feeling, his heart 
was opened to receive the Gospel message, 
and the meeting proved a time of profit to 
him. 

About the time of his coming of age, Josiah 
White removed to Mount Holly where he es- 
tablished a fulling-mill. He was a remark- 
ably active, industrious man, making ample 
provision by his business for his family, and 
having many hours to spend in labour for the 


ofa transaction which strikingly set forth the} good of others. 






He appeared in the ministry, 
and his gift was acknowledged by his Friends ; 
—he thought he had also a call, to administer 
medical advice to the sick, and was olten en- 
gaged in this occupation. His pharmacopeia, 
was but various preparations of the herbs and 
roots, which the earth brought forth in his 
paths ; and, from much practice, he unques- 
tionably had acquired considerable knowledge 
of the effect produced by each kind on the sys- 
tem. Yet not on this knowledge did he 
alone rely, but is said to have endeavoured 
to feel after the Divine sanction to every 
prescription he made. It would dilate too 
much this notice of Josiah, to give speci- 
mens of the cures effected on persons, who 
took the medicines he gave or sent them. 
Whatever the cause may have been, whether 
his prescriptions acted most beneficially on the 
mind or the body, we know not ; but it may 
be safely said, that he was a very successful 
practitioner ; and among the poor, at least, a 
very popular one—seeing he would take no 
pay from his patients. He considered that to 
receive compensation for his medical prescrip- 
tions, would be tantamount to taking pay for 
his preaching; and acting on the precept, 
“Freely ye have received, freely give,” he 
bestowed medicine, time, and trouble for no- 
thing. 

When passing along the roads, his attention 
seemed turned to his loved companions of the 
vegetable world, being rarely in so great haste, 
but that he would take time to stop and gather 
such as he needed, or felt a particular inclina- 
tion for ; and in consequence, his pockets were 
generally well stuffed with herbs and roots. 
As to a knowledge of the virtues of plants, he 
held, that it was obtained more by a proper 
discipline of the moral, than the mental pow- 
ers. One of his speeches which tradition has 
preserved was this,—‘ We must be as low, 
and humble as the plants themselves, before 
we can know their virtue and usefulness.” 

One day as he was riding with his friend 
George Dillwyn, he was earnestly engaged in 
setting forth the virtues of the vegetable king- 
dom, and particularly dwelt on the praises 
which the plants sent up to the honour of their 
great Creator. ‘ Why Josiah,” said George, 
** What say the plants ?—I do not hear them.” 
“Oh!” replied their enthusiastic eulogist, “ If 
we were little enough to stand where they do, 
we should hear them continually proclaiming 
His wisdom and goodness !” 

During the revolutionary war, when the 
Hessian and British troops were stationed at 
Mount Holly, Josiah was active in administer- 
ing to their various diseases, and infirmities. 
He made use of the opportunity however, which 
his medical labours amongst them opened to 
him, of setting forth the cruelty of war, and 
particularly pointed out the sin of their coming 
over to America, to kill their fellow-creatures, 
who had never done them any injury. To 
the remnant of the Indian tribes inhabiting 
New Jersey, he was a constant friend, and 
they often were found in considerable numbers 
about his fulling-mill, where he fed them and 
administered to their various necessities. In 
his charities he was another Anthony Bene- 
zet. On one occasion having bestowed the 
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coat off of his own back to a poor man in the | 
street at Mount Holly, a member of his family 
on bringing him another to put on, told him) 
he had given away his best one. “ Have |7| 
well, it will only last him the longer !” 

Now for the anecdote which has led us to 
this biographical sketch ; we shall give it nearly | 
in the words of George Dillwyn, Josiah’s name 
being introduced in its proper place. Josiah 
a few miles from his own residence, meeting a 
friend who inquired how he was in health, re- 
plied, “ Pretty well; but a little fatigued with 
riding ; my horse goes rather roughly ; he is 
hardly fit for the saddle, and I believe | must 
provide me another.” 

“ What dost thou use him for in com- 
mon ?” 

Josiah,—“ He is a good cart-horse.” 

* Well, I have an easy going saddle-horse, 
and want a carriage-horse ; perhaps it will suit 
us both to exchange.” 

They had the horses out, and at length 
agreed to the proposal. Some months afier, 
the like occasion bringing them together, they 
renewed the dialogue. 

“Well, Josiah, how dost thou like thy 
horse ?” 

Josiah.—“ Why, so well, that I thought I 
had deceived thee; and have brought five 
pounds in my pocket, which | desire thee to 
accept, as I believe it to be about the difference 
in the value.” 

“Surprising Josiah! Why I had the same 
thought of thine; and have actually brought 
the same sum to offer thee, supposing the ad- 
vantage to have been all on my side!” 

After indulging a little pleasantry on this 
singular occasion, they concluded to keep to 
their bargain, and each to take back his five 

unds. 

Josiah White kept on his course doing what 
good he could,—attending to his outward bu- 
siness with industry,—his ministry with faith- 
fulness,—his labours of mercy for the poor, 
the sick, the afflicted, with earnest loving- 
heartedness and zeal. As he drew near his 
close, he was sensible it was at hand; and 
twice in his public ministry, announced his 
persuasion that the time of his departure 
was near. On the 5th day of the Twelfth 
month, 1780, in the 76th year of his age, af- 
ter an illness of two days, during which he 
desired to be left much alone, he finished his 
earthly course with tranquillity and peace. 

An anecdote somewhat similar to that given 
above, is related of two Friends who resided 
near Bradford, Chester county. They ex- 
changed horses, with the agreement that if 
either of them should think the horse he had 
obtained, was worth more than the one he had 
parted with, he should at the close of a speci- 
fied time of trial, pay the other in wheat, what 
he deemed a proper compensation. They 
were so well pleased with their respective bar- 
gains, that on the day appointed, each started 
with two bushels of wheat towards the resi- 
dence of the other, and actually met on the 
road about midway. 

Another anecdote related by George Dill- 
wyn bears testimony to the operation of the 
Holy Spirit in an Indian, leading him to do 
justly. 


THE FRIEND. 





“ An Indian being among his white neigh- 
bours, asked for a little tobacco to smoke, and 
one of them, having some loose in his pocket, 
gave hima handful. The following day, the 
Indian came back, inquiring for the donor, 
saying he had found a quarter of a dollar 
among the tobacco. Being told, that as it was 
given him, he might as well keep it, he an- 
swered, pointing to his breast: ‘| got a good 
man, and a bad man here, and the good man 
say it aint mine; I must return it to the owner. 
The bad man say, Why he give it to you, and 
it is your own now, The good man say, 
That not right, the tobacco is yours, not the 
money. ‘The bad man say, Never mind ; you 
got it, go buy some dram. ‘The good man 
say, No, no; you must not do so! So! don’t 
know what to do, and | think I go to sleep; 
but the good man, and the bad man, keep talk- 
ing all night, and trouble me; and now | bring 
the money back, I feel good.’ ” 


(To be continued.) 
—a 


For“ The Friend.”’ 


FRIENDY’ LIBRARY. 


It is intended to commence the 12th volume 
of this work with the Memoirs of Mary Cap- 
per, a valuable minister, who deceased within 
a few years. Her parents were strongly at- 
tached to the Episcopal Society, and educated 
her in strict conformity with its forms of wor- 
ship. As she advanced toward maturity, how- 
ever, her attention was directed to the princi- 
ples of Friends, and the convictions of Truth 
left no resting-place for her inquiring mind, 
until she became a consistent member of that 
body ; though her compliance with apprehend- 
ed duty in this respect, incurred the displeasure 
of her parents, whom she tenderly loved, and 
finally led to her expulsion from their roof. 
Her delicate state of health induced her to take 
a journey to the continent; and, before she 
became a Friend, she spent several months in 
France. Some of her memoranda penned 
while there show, that, although not unaccus- 
tomed to what might be termed gay life, yet 
the frivolity and fashion of French society be- 
came very burdensome to her, and that she 
longed for more retirement and solidity. 

She passed through many exercises and 
trials preparatory to the work of the ministry ; 
and appears to have been of a humble and 
watchful mind, cheerful and contented, even 
under privations, and an example of daily reli- 
giousexercise both for her own preservation and 
the advancement of the cause of Truth. The 
narrative is instructive, and its value will be 
increased by the addition of several original 
letters addressed to persons in America. 

The editors are in expectation of receiving 
shortly, copies of new editions of the life of 
Margaret Lucas, and of Oliver Sansom, en- 
larged by some original papers and other mat- 
ter recently obtained ; also the life of James 
Dickinson, an eminent minister of ancient date, 
who was frequently associated in gospel labour 
with Thomas Wilson. His journal they be- 
lieve has never been reprinted in America. 
The monthly dissemination through the Socie- 
ty, of the excellent matter contained in the 
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writings of Friends; the example of zeal and 
fidelity in the cause of pure, spiritual religion, 
which they exhibit; the blessed fruits which 
were produced in the blameless lives and con- 
versation of those upright servants of the Lord ; 
we cannot but believe will be a means, under 
the Divine blessing, of increasing the attach- 
ment of many to those principles and testimo- 
nies which our honourable predecessors were 
divinely called to uphold, and for which they 
so deeply suffered both in person and estate, 
and animate to increased dedication and faith- 
fulness in the same holy cause. That the 
publication of the “ Friends’ Library” has 
been the means of bringing those writings 
more into police among our members, and in- 
ducing the reading of them in a greater degree 
than was generally the case for many years 
before, cannot be doubted,—and we may rea- 
sonably indulge the hope that its usefulness 
will not be confined to the present gencration, 
but descend to posterity. 

‘The following observations upon the biogra- 
phy and history of our Society, we would 
commend to the attention of all, ‘It is espe- 
cially obligatory on the members to be conver- 
sant in these matters. Ignorance of them, 
where the means of information are accessible, 
is discreditable, if not culpable. We should be 
prepared to give to every one that asketh us, 
a reason for our faith and hope. If the things 
which belong to our peace have a due place 
in our affections, we shall dwell with pleasure 
on the experience of those who have trodden 
the path to heaven before us. The fervour of 
our piety, and the strength of our attachment 
to religious truth, will be promoted by frequent- 
ly perusing their excellent writings, and dwell- 
ing in serious contemplation on the bright ex- 
ample they have left us, adorned with the 
Christian graces, and inviting us to follow in 
their footsteps. 

“To whatever department of human pursuit 
we direct our attention, we perceive that men 
delight in the productions of congenial minds. 
He who finds that he has little relish for seri- 
ous things, and that it is difficult to fix his at- 
tention upon them, may safely infer that his 
heart is not right in the sight of God, nor its 
aspirations directed toward the kingdom of 
heaven. The religious man delights to dwell 
on these things which concern the salvation of 
his soul. He feels a lively interest in the 
saints and holy men who have entered the 
celestial city before him; and as he contem- 
plates their blameless walk, their faith and pa- 
tience under trials, their simple obedience and 
dedication, and above all, the blessed, anima- 
ting hope of an eternal inheritance which shed 
a bright radiance around their dying beds, his 
whole soul kindles with desire to arise and 
gird himself anew for the journey, and with 
increased diligence and ardour to press toward 
the mark for the prize of his high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus.” 

First month, 1848. 





A “quarter of wheat” is an English mea- 
sure of eight standard bushe!s—so if you see 
wheat quoted at 56 shillings it is 7 shillings a 
bushel. A shilling is 22} cents; multiply by 
7 and you have $1.57} per bushel. 
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For ** The Friend.” 


The Plea of Insanity. 
The following, taken from the United States 


to the readers of “ The Friend.” 


THE FRIEND. 


was so perfectly aware of what he was doing physician, that “as the pris 


oner advanced in 


at the time as to remember it distinctly afier- | life his insanity would become more apparent, 
wards ; secondly, that he administered the poi- and that he would exhibit it more by a derang- 
son, knowing what would be the effects, from | ed conduct than by a derangement of intel- 
Gazetie and North American, has afforded me | ® motive of retaliation and revenge ; and third- | lect.” 

interest, and | conclude, may prove interesting | ly, that he was well acquainted with the con- ; 


It would be easy to laugh at such silly, such 


I apprehend | sequences which would ensue to himself if what | astounding absurdity, if it were not of such 


the best remedy for the evil complained of, would|he did was discovered. He was therefore | vicious example. What is crime if it be not 
be the abolition of the death punishment, as| Clearly possessed of all the sanity which is | deranged couduct? Does Dr, Conolly suppose 
the disposition to screen those who have com.- | necessary to subject him to the penalties of the | that rationality of conduct is essential to crime? 
mitted crimes which subject them to such pun.|!aw. The object of penal infliction is to sup- 


ishment, no doubt arises from the increased 
repugnance on the part of the community to 
sanction such sanguinary laws. 


X. 


Those who are familiar with the criminal 
jurisprudence of many parts of our own coun- 
try within the last twelve or fifieen years, will 
easily recall more than one case to which the 
following strictures will apply ; and some of 
them, perhaps, may remember instances in 
which the medical testimony bore a remark- 
able resemblance to that which is here made a 
subject of rebuke to Dr. Conolly. The fre- 
quency of acquittals on the Plea of Insanity, 
has been of far greater evil with us than in 
England; though it may be hoped that the 
resolute stand taken by Chief Justice Gibson, 
at the last Oyer and Terminer held by him,— 
a stand precisely like that commended in Ba- 
ron Rolfe, and not less deserving of warm eu- 
logium,—has checked the practice in this 
vicinitys—U, S. Gazette. 


A trial for murder which took place at the 
Central Criminal Court, not only illustrates the 
vague and mischievous notions which still gov- 
ern medical men on the subject of insanity, but 
is memorable for the first decisive check ad- 
ministered to such dangerous folly by the 
admirable charge of Baron Rolfe. ‘The great 
service which can be rendered by a good judge 
in correcting popular error has been made 
very manifest in this case. ‘The Mad Doctor 
doctrines which so long have preached impu- 
nity for crime, have received a rebuke which 
it is not likely they will speedily recover. 

A boy named Allnutt was tried for the mur- 
der of his grandfather. It was proved satis- 
factorily that the old man had died in conse- 
quence of arsenic having been administered to 
him by his grandson.* ‘The surgeon of New. 
gate gave evidence that he had seen and con- 
versed with the prisoner daily during the time 
of his confinement, and had observed nothing 
in his conduct to induce him to believe that 
he was of unsound mind, or incapable of dis- 
tinguishing between right and wrong. Ina 
letter to his mother the boy gave a detailed 
account of what he had done, which establisb- 
ed beyond a possibility of doubt, first, that he 


* This is the boy’s confession: “I now confess that 

I have done what I am accused of. On the 20th of 
October grandfather went to his desk for the key of 
the wine cellar, to get some wine up, and to look over 
his accounts; and whilst he was gone I took the poi 
son out and emptied some of it in another paper, and 
put the rest back, and then, after dinner, I put it into 
the sugar basin. I did it because, when I had made 
randfather angry with something I had done, he 
Coie’ me down in the passage, and my head went 
up against the table and hurt it very much; and he 
said, the next time I did it, he would almost kill me.” 
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ply an additional motive for abstinence from 





Does he imagine that the unbridled indulgence 
of passion argues a perfect soundness of either 


crime, to those who cannot be withheld from | conduct or mind? But is there one of these 


it by moral considerations. ‘This boy Alloutt 
had wilfully and deliberately committed an act 
which, if tolerated, would subvert society, and 
had done so knowing the penalty he incurred. 
There can be no security for life if the conse- 
quences of such an act may be evaded by 
metaphysical conjectures on the strength of 
morbid impu!ses, and the impossibility of con- 
trolling evil passions. ‘There is not a crime 
for which, with some show of reason, the ex- 
cuse might not be given—* I did it because | 
could not help it.” 

Four medical witnesses were brought for- 
ward in the case to support a defence on the 
plea of insanity. The first, E. H. Payne, “ of 
the medical profession,” deposed that the father 
of the prisoner had been mad two months be- 
fore his death ; that his grandfather had been 
suffering from paralysis, and that two of his 
sisters were blind “from nervous disease 
connected with the brain.” Surely a very 
dangerous precedent is established by the 
admission of such evidence. For where is the 
limit to be placed—at what step in the accus- 
ed’s pedigree? E.H. Payne added that the 
prisoner had suffered from scrofula ; and then 
this gentleman “‘ of the medical profession” 
did not hesitate to offer an opinion that at the 
time the prisoner committed the offence he 
‘“* must have been partially insane, and incapa- 
ble of distinguishing between right and wrong.” 
Yet when pressed home, the same witness, (a 
relative of the deceased and the criminal,) ad- 
mitted that the last time he saw Allnutt, a few 
months before, * he did not consider him par- 
tially insane.” Mr. Croucher, surgeon to the 
Berks County jail, next gave testimony that 
the prisoner, when eighteen months old, re- 
ceived an injury from falling on a ploughshare, 
adding that this was “ calculated to affect the 
brain.” Dr. Duesbury, “a physician,” was 
then called, and stated that the prisoner was 
under his care for scrofula, in March, April, 
and May of the present year, and that he, (Dr. 
D.) * was told,” that his patient ‘ was in the 
habit of walking in his sleep, and also shriek- 
ing while asleep.” ‘The Doctor was therefore 
of opinion that “ when this matter occurred” 
the prisoner was “not in a sound state of 
mind!” explaining his reason to be, when 
pressed in cross-examination, that he believed 
the boy to be in that early stage of insanity 
which affected his moral sentiments, but not 
his intellect! The last medical witness was 
Dr. Conolly, physician to the Hanwell Institu- 
tion, and he was of opinion, from the evidence 
he had heard, that * the prisoner was imper- 
fectly organized.” Dr. Conolly was further 
of opinion, supporting the theory of his fellow- 
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medical reasoners so ignorant as to not know 
that what they thus call mental unsoundness 
is perfectly compatible with moral and legal 
responsibility? What is it to the purpose to 
say that if the prisoner survives, he will, as 
he advances in life, display his “ imperfect 
organization by a deranged conduct more than 
a derangement of intellect?” Does it mean 
that men may commit crimes with impunity 
ifa physician can be got to say that they are 
likely to become mad hereafier ? 

It is really a pity that some general instruc- 
tions as to the nature and object of penaf laws 
could not be made part of medical education, 
seeing that this professional folly is attended 
with so much mischief to society. And great 
would be the advantage meanwhile, if means 
could be found of keeping such witnesses as 
Doctor Conolly out of the witness-box altoge- 
ther. Precisely such evidence as he gave here 
we remember him to have given in several 
former cases, when the ends of justice have 
been frustrated. We have been protected in 
this case by the rare interposition of the sound- 
est and best of our criminal judges; but can 
any one doubt that, if such a charge had fol- 
lowed the medical testimony as at the trials of 
MacNaughten, Captain Johnstone, and others, 
the result would have been an acquittal? For 
the actual result, and the courage with which 
the jury performed their duty, we have to 
thank Baron Rolfe. Admirably did he ob- 
serve, in one of the best charges we have ever 
read—dignified, just and temperate :— 

‘“* What was the meaning of not being able 
to resist moral influence? Every crime was 
committed under an influence of such a de- 
scription, and the object of the law was to 
compel persons to control these influences ; 
and if it was made an excuse for a person who 
had committed a crime, that he had been goad- 
ed to it by some impulse which medical men 
might choose to say he could not control, he 
must observe that such a doctrine would be 
fraught with very great danger to the interests 
of society.”—London Examiner. 

Better is an handful with quietness, than 
both the hands full with travail and vexation 
of spirit, What enjoyment hath the worldly 
man of all his labour? for “ his days are sor- 
rows and his travail grief; yea his heart taketh 
not rest in the night,”—he must leave it unto 
the man that shall be after him; and who 
knoweth whether he shall be a wise man or a 
fool, 
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